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viduaTs experience, and have accordingly no more
validity than the; experiences on which they are based.
Simple ideas of color, form, solidity, number, etc., come
to us through the senses from external objects, while
simple ideas of remembering, thinking, and other mental
operations come to us from the occurrence of these
operations within us. These simple ideas we compound,
compare, and abstract, and thus acquire the great
variety of our complex ideas.r Knowledge is the per-
ception of the agreement or disagreement between two
ideas; it is therefore limited to our ideas, as these are
limited to our experience; and it is further limited by our
inability to discover agreement or disagreement between
many of the ideas which we possess. Further, acci-
dental coupling of ideas in our experience may make it
impossible for us to see disagreement and incoherence
where such exists; and 'enthusiasm7 may lead us to make
assertions where we have no real perception. These ex-
cerpts from Locke illustrate the trend of his interest;
his attention passes lightly over the actual processes of
thought in its eagerness to evaluate their results; yet
Locke is undoubtedly an important landmark in the
progress towards psychology.

This absorption in the problem of the validity of
knowledge dominated Hume, also, and the rest of
Locke's successors, both British and continental, down
to and into the nineteenth century. They had also an
interest in human conduct, but it was rather an ethical
interest, concerned with what man ought to do, than
a psychological, concerned with what he does; or the
latter, only as a basis for the former. True psychologi-
cal knowledge was, however, slowly accumulating, and